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(i) 


PREFACE. 


IN conſequence of my having propoſed the re- 
ſolution for applying to the magiſtrates to tate 
away the licences of ſuch victuallers, in the 
pariſh of St. Ann, Weſtminſter, as ſuffered 
ſeditious clubs to be held at their houſes, whith 
was unanimouſly agreed to by the pariſhioners, 
at their general meeting in November, to pre- 
ſerve the public tranquility, I was ſoon after 
attended by ſome members of clubs, who met 
for the purpoſe of obtaining a reſorm of par- 
lament, with a declaration of their attach- 
ment to the Britiſh conſtitution; and, at the 
ſame time, expreſſing their wiſh, that the right 
f election ſhould be extended to all inhabi- 
tants who paid taxes, upon the principle that 
all who contributed to the ſupport of govern- 
ment ought to have a ſhare in its formation. 


(ii) 

The arguments I then uſed to diſſuade them 

from ſuch a purſuit made ſo great an impre/- 
Fon upon ſome of them, that they requeſted I 
would put my reaſons upon paper, and give 
them to them to read in their clubs; whach I ac- 
cordingly did ; and having fince ſeen that the 
higher claſſes of reformers purſue nearly the 
ſame object with thoſe to whom I addreſſed that 
paper, I conceive the publication of it, with 
ſuch additions and alterations as a further 
confideration of the ſubject has ſuggeſted, may 
be of ſome utility, by expoſing the abſurdity of 
that novel and moſt unconſtitutional doctrine, 
that the Houſe of Commons is merely a houſe of 
delegates or repreſentatives of the people, and 
bound as ſuch to obey their inſtructions, which 
leads fo direAly to the eſtabliſhment of demo- 
eracy and anarchy, 


(1) 
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mmm ces 
FELLOW CITIZENS, 


As you have diſtinguiſhed yourſelves from 
the bands of levellers and republicans, who 
ſeek to overturn our happy conſtitution, 
and break down all the legal fences which 
protect our perſons and properties from law- 
leſs inſult and depredations, by proſeſſing your- 
ſelves attached to the form and ſubſtance of 
the Britiſh government, conſiſting of a ſupreme 
legiſlature, compoſed of king, lords, and com- 
mons; and a ſupreme executive authority re- 
ſiding in the king, and the magiſtrates ap- 
pointed by or under him, and only mean to 
widen the bottom of the excellent fabric, by 
giving a larger ſhare of power to the demo- 
cratic part, and extending the right of actual 
repreſentation in parliament to all who con- 
tribute to the ſupport of the government, by 
the payment of taxes, and are now only vir- 
tually repreſented by members elected by 
others. I think you intitled to the beſt in- 
formation I can give you, reſpetting the ob- 
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Jet of your purſuit, and therefore, without 
blaming your purpoſe, or meaning to dil- 
courage you in the uſe of all proper means 
for obtaining 1t, to ſuch extent, and in ſuch 
modes, as, upon a candid conſideration of 
all circumſtances, ſhall be judged conducive 
to the public good, I would beg leave to aſk 
you, if you have well conſidered the nature 
of the Britiſh conſtitution, and wherein it 
eſſentially differs from that which you ſeem 
to take for your model, which our neighbours, 
the French, profeſs to intend to eſtabliſh ? for 
they have, as yet, eſtabliſhed nothing, hav- 
ing already had three different conſtitutions in 
four years, and are now governed by a con- 
vention, purpoſely elected to form another, to 
be called a Republic: but of what nature it is 
to be, neither themſelves, nor any one elſe, can 
yet gueſs; and to aſſiſt you in the enquiry, I 
ſhall begin with briefly ſtating to you what I 
conceive the Britiſh conſtitution really is 


I) be original principle upon which the Bri- 
tiſh conſtitution appears to have been founded, 
is, That all who are attached to the country, 
by poſſeſſing a fixed property in it, which muſt 
riſe or fall in value with the proſperity, or de- 
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cay of the country, ſhould have a ſhare in the 
government,; while thoſe. who have no perma- 
nent intereſt in its welfare ſhould be excluded. 
In purſuance of this principle, the great landed 
men, who were called Barons, as poſſeſſing ba- 
ronies, formed one branch of the legiſlature; 
and to this day no man can ſit in the Houſe of 
Lords who is not a baron, and poſſeſſed of a 
barony.—The biſhops cannot take their ſeats 
there, until the king inveſts them with their 
temporalities or baronies. The leſſer pro- 
prietors of lands being more numerous, could 
not all come to the meetings of the legiſlature, 
though all had an equal right to do ſo; and 


therefore they agreed to ſend repreſentatives; 


and thus the knights of ſhires became elected 
by the freeholders of lands, as at this day. 
The foreign trade of England was anciently but 
little; and our exports were only wool and 
tin. The five towns of Dover, Sandwich, 
Rye, Winchelſea, and Hyth, ſent out the for- 
mer, and there were twenty-one towns in 
Cornwall which exported the latter. To en- 
courage theſe, the king took them under his 
particular protection, and exempted them 
from the juriſdiction of the barons, by grant- 
ing them charters, with powers to elect ma- 


1 


giſtrates of their own, and for their greater ſe- 

curity and encouragement, gave them a right 

to ſhare in the legiſlature, by ſending citizens 
or burgeſſes to parliament. | 


The ſame is the caſe with all other towns 
which ſend citizens or burgeſſes to parliament; 
they all do ſo by virtue of charters granted by 
the crown, for the encouragement of their 
trade, and exemption from the juriſdiction of 
the barons, each of whom claimed and exer- | 
ciſed legal juriſdiction within their reſpective 
baronies. But although a new ſet of people, 
who were not freeholders by means of theſe 
charters, were made eleQors, ſtill the funda- 
mental principle, I before ſtated, of their perma- 
nent intereſt in the welfare of the country, was 
adhered to, for their members were required 
to have a property in lands to the amount of 
three hundred pounds per annum at leaſt; and 
the charters did not give a right of ſufferage 
to all the inhabitants of ſuch corporations or 
boroughs without diſcrimination ; but con- 
fined it to ſuch as ſhould be able to prove 
themſelves to be in circumſtances, which im- 
plied at leaſt their having a permanent intereſt 
in the welfare of the place they voted for, and 
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conſequently, in the general wellbeing of the 
nation : thus, for inſtance, in the city of Lon- 
don, Nee right of election is confined to the 
liverymen, as thoſe who are free of the whole 
city are called. Now, in order to be free of 
the city, a man muſt be firſt free of ſome trad- 
ing company in it; and in order tobe free of a 
trading company, he muſt have ſerved an ap- 
prenticeſhip to ſome freeman, or be the ſon of 
a freeman, by which you ſee his fixed and per- 
manent mtereſt in the welfare of the city is 
aſſertained; and even in Weſtminſter, bad as 
the ſtate of election is in it, ſome regard is ſtill 
paid to the principle of the electors having a 
permanent intereſt in its welfare; though as it 
was not conſidered as a trading town, but only 
1as a royal reſidence, the prooſs required of 
ſuch permanent intereſt were much {lighter 
than in London, in order to include ſuch 
inhabitants as took up their abode there, on 
account of the employment the reſidence 
of the court, and great men afforded them. 
Hence, the renting a houſe, and paying the 
taxes for a year, was deemed a ſufficient proof 
of intereſt in the welfare of Weſtminſter, to 
entitle an inhabitant to vote in the election of 


a citizen or burgels to fit in parliament. 
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From this brief detail of the origin of the 
Houſe of Commons, compoſed of knights of 
the ſhires, elected by the freeholders of the 
counties to repreſent them, and of citizens 
and burgeſſes, elected by certain inhabitants 
of incorporated towns, it appears evident, 
that the knights of the ſhires only can be pro- 
perly denominated repreſentatives; becauſe 
they are elected or ſent by the freeholders 
who have a right to ſeats themſelves; for no 
man can properly be the repreſentative of 
another, any further than his conſtituent has 
a right in himſelf to transfer to him. The ſix- 
teen peers of Scotland are the repreſentatives 
of the Scotch peers; becauſe, every peer that 
elects them had a right to ſet in the Scotch 
houſe of peers, and they have conſented to 
divolve that individual right upon fixteen re- 
preſentatives in the Britiſh parliament. But 
the citizens and burgeſſes have no claim to 
the title of repreſentatives : for thoſe by whom 
they are elected, neither have nor had any 
right to ſet in parliament, and conſequently 
cannot conſtitute repreſentatives to fit there 
in their places. The king, by his charter, im- 
powers two citizens or two burgeſſes of cer- 
tain towns to fit in parliament with the knights 
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of the ſhires, and appointed certain deſcrip- 
tions of the inhabitants to elect them; not as 
the repreſentatives of all the inhabitants, nor 
even of thoſe by whom they are elected; for 
they having no right to ſeats themſelves, can- 
not have any title to ſend repreſentatives, but 
as the citizens or burgeſſes of ſuch towns ſent 
to parliament, from thoſe towns to whom the 
king has granted a right to ſend citizens or 
burgeſſes to parliament. 


The Houſe of Commons is therefore not a 
Houſe of Repreſentatives; nor is it ever ſo 
ſtyled in any legiſlative proceeding. Nor was 
it ever, ſuppoſed to be ſuch, until the advocates 
for the American rebellion broached the new- 
fangled, but miſchievous, dottrine, of the right 
of impoling taxes being dependant upon repre- 
ſentation. The abſurdity of ſuch doctrine, and 
its repugnance to the Britiſh conſtitution, I ſo 
fully expoſed in my Review of the American 
Controverſy, publiſhed in 1768, and lately re- 
publiſhed by Debrett, that none of its advocates 
dared to anſwer me; and as I had then the afſiſt- 
ance of as able a ſtateſman and warm a friend to 
Britiſh liberty, as ever this country produced, 
the late Mr. G. Grenville, Iſhall here quote from 
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that pamphlet the part of the argument which 
was furniſhed by him. © This doctrine, that 
* taxation and repreſentation upon the true 
** principles of government muſt go together, is 
* fo well calculated to captivate the multitude 
ein this country, and fo flattering to the Ame- 
* ricans, as it entirely abrogates the authority 
* of parliament to tax the colonies, that it is 
* not ſurpriſing it has found partizans in 
* Great Britain, and has been univerſally 
% adopted in America, without much enquiry 
* or examination into its foundation in reaſon 
* or fact; and yet, if it be applied, as in the 
* inſtance before us, to an actual or diſtin 
* repreſentation of all thoſe who are taxed, 
and no other will ſerve the purpoſe of the 
* colomies, it is not true of any government 
„now exiſting; nor, I believe, of any which 

* ever did exiſt. In that ſenſe, it neither is, nor 
* ever was true in Great Britain. It is not true 
in any of the charter or royal governments 
in America. It is not true in the province 
* of Maſlachuſet's Bay, in which, by the laſt 
* hiſtory of it, there appears not only to be 
* a multitude of individuals, but even forty 
* townſhips of freeholders now taxed, who 
have no diſtinct repreſentatives; ſo far there- 


(9) 
fore is this do&rine of diſtin repreſenta- 
* tion and taxation, from going together, being 
joined by God himſelf, founded in the eter- 
nal law of nature, having grown up with 
* the conſtitution of England, that it never 
* exiſted neither in England nor in any other 
* country in the world. The origin of parli- 
* aments in England lies hid in the obſcu- 
* rity of antiquity; we only know that antece- 
dent to the times which our hiſtories run 
* back to, the great men of the realm, who 
held their lands in capite from the crown, to- 
* gether with the king, compoſed the ſupreme 
« legiſlature. The conſent therefore of thoſe 
* who held their lands of the crown was neceſ- 
* ſary, from time immemorial, to give being to, 
every law by which the people of England 
te were bound; but it cannot be ſaid that theſe 
* tenants in capite were then the repreſenta- 
e tives of the people of England, in any other 
* ſenſe of the term, than the Lords of Parlia- 
ment may now be ſaid to be their repreſen- 
* tatives. And when, from the frequent forfei- 
* tures of the great tenants, and the parcel- 
* ling out of lands among the ſucceſlive king's 
« favourites; from the granting away the pa- 
| amel! C e190 mba | 
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e trimony of the crown to ſundry individuals, 


and from a variety of other cauſes, the te- 
* nants 1n capite became too numerous for all 
* to aſſemble in parliament, and many of 
* them were too poor to bear the charge of 
* an attendance there, the device of ſending 
* a few of their body, as repreſentatives of 
the whole of theſe leſſer tenants, was hit 
upon; yet {till theſe deputies of the leſſer 
* tenants were not the diſtin repreſentatives 
« of the people of England; for they diſtinctly 
© repreſented thoſe only who in themſelves 
had a right to a ſhare in the legiſlature; and 
« by whom they were deputed or elected. 
Nor are the members ſent to parliament by 
- boroughs. and corporations, more, properly 


the diſtin repreſentatives of the people of 


Great Britain, than are the knights of che 
- ſhires. All the corporations and boroughs, 
* who elect members for parliament, do it by 


ee, virtue of a charter for 5 8 N fro 
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66 et of creating corporations with the power: A 
* of ſending r members to parliament, and veſt- 
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* ed that power in many, or in a few, at their 
* diſcretion : ſome of theſe, particularly the 
two univerſities, were incorporated for that 
** purpoſe, ſo late as the reign of James the 
« Firſt; and unleſs it be reſtrained by the act of 

© union of the two kingdoms, I do not know 
* that this power has ever been taken away. 
It is, moreover, worthy of remark, that theſe 
* members, ſent to parliament by the free- 
© holders of counties and corporations and 
* boroughs, are not called Repreſentataves of 
* the people, but the Commons in Parliament. 
They are ſo ſtyled in all the old writs and 
records: they are ſo ſtyled, to tHis day, in 
«every act of parliament; and they act not 
* only for their own particular communities, 
* by whom they are ſeverally elected, but 
* each of them for the community of the 
hole“. The ſubjects of Great Britain are 


* In further proof of this aſſertion, I have annexed the pre- 
ambles to the acts for granting members to the counties pa- 
latine of Durham and Cheſter, when they became incorpo- 
rated in the kingdom ; and alſo the clauſe. of the act for i in 
corporating Wales, which impowers the counties and bo- 
' roughs to ſend members to parliament ; which are the only 
acts of parliament by which members have been given- to 


any county or borough. 
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* not, however, without Meir repreſentatives, 
* though the members who compoſe the 
* Houſe of Commons cannot be ſaid to be 
* diſtinEtly ſo. Neither are they bound by 
* laws, nor is their money taken from them 
% without their own conſent given by their re- 
* preſentatrves., The king, lords and com- 
% Mons TOGETHER, are their repreſentatives; 
« for to them it is that they have delegated 
t their individual Tights; and ſo long as. 


< they approve of that form of government, 


and continue under it, ſo long do they con- 
6 * ſent to whatever is done by thoſe they have 
* entruſted with their rights. ”” Thus far you 
have Mr. Grenville's opinion in his own 
words; and I will add to it, the opinions of 
the learned Hooker, and the great Locke, as 
quoted in the ſame pamphlet, in confirmation 
of it. Laws they are not,” ſays Hooker, 
* which public approbation hath not made 
* ſo. But approbation not only they give, 
* who perſonally declare their aſſent by voice, 
* ſign, or aft, but alſo when others do it in 
© their names by right, originally, at the leaſt, 
* derived from them. And to be commanded 
* we do conſent, when that ſociety, whereof 
© we are part, hath at any time before con- 
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* ſented, without revoking the ſame after, by 
* the like univerſal agreement. And Mr. 
„Locke, who followed this learned inveſti- 
* gator of the rights of mankind, in his an- 
* ſwer to fir Robert Filmer, after having 
* ſhewn that the origin of all power is from 
* the people only; that every form of go- 
* vernment, whether a democracy, an oligar- 
* chy, an elective or heriditary monarchy, is 
* nothing more than a truſt delegated by the 
* ſociety to the perſon or perſons ſo appoint- 


* ed, lays it down as a fundamental maxim 


* in all governments, that the legiſlative is the 
joint power of every member of the ſo- 


© ciety given up to that perſon, or aſſembly, 


* which is legiſlator. And that even the ex- 
* ecutive, though veſted in a ſingle perſon, is 
to be conſidered as the repreſentative of the 
7 commonwealth ; and he then adds, Nobody 
* doubts but an expreſs conſent f any man 
© entering into ſociety, makes him a perfect 
© member of that ſociety, a ſubject of that go- 
* yernment, The difficulty is, what ought to 


be looked upon as a tacit conſent; and to this 
I ſay, That every man that hath any poſſeſſions 


l or enjoyment of any part of the domintons of 
* any government, doth thereby give his tacit 
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| * conſent, and is as far forth obliged to obe- 
| * dence to the laws of that government, dur- 
ing ſuch enjoyment, as any one under it.“ 


| None of theſe great advocates for the rights 
of the people, and champions of Britiſh liberty, 
you ſee, ever ſuppoſed that it was eſſential to 
a free conſtitution, that the members who 
compoſed the Supreme Legiflature ſhould be 
elected by the general ſuffrage of the whole 
community, or that each individual ſhould 
have a diſtin@ or perſonal repreſentative there- 
in; nor, indeed, was the idea of the Houſe of 
Commons, being the diſtin& repreſentative of 
the people at large, ever entertained by any 
ſenſible Engliſhman, until, as I before obſerv- 
ed, the unfortunate conteſt with America led 
ſome reſpectable characters to promulge the 
abſurd doctrine, in juſtification of the colonies 
reſiſting the@uthority of parliament: but even 
theſe champions of the independency of the 
colonies did not contend for a right of indi- 
vidual or perſonal repreſentation, or univerſal 
ſuffrage in the whole people. That foundati- 
on of anarchy was reſerved to be laid by the 
French philoſophers; and I think you will not 
be ſo fond of their ſuperſtructure, as to be de- 


615) 
ſirous to pull down your own, in order to raiſe 
one aſter its model. 


As I have now ſhewn you what the Britiſh 
conſtitution really is, and that the legiſlature, 
conſiſting of king, lords and commons, 1s the 
repreſentative of the whole Britiſh commu- 
nity, I ſhall proceed to the conſideration of 
your propoſition of increaſing the democratic 
influence, by extending the right of ſuffrage to 
certain deſcriptions of non- electors, and there- 
by widening the bottom of the conſtitutional 
pyramid, and ſtrengthening and fupporung the 
fabric. 


It is true, that, conſiſtent with the principle 
of a permanent intereſt in the public welfare, 
which I have {hewn to be eſſentially connected 
with the right of ſuffrage, as well as with that 
of legillating, a conſiderable addition might be 
made to the number of members in the Houſe 

of Commons, and a vaſt increaſe in the num- 
ber of the electors; for it is evident to all men, 
that the number of inhabitants, ſo qualified, is 
greatly augmented ſince the union of the two. 
kingdoms; But in extending franchiſes to 
others, gare muſt be taken, that the rights of 
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the original proprietors be not injured, as 
when a charter for a new market is applied 
for, a writ of ad quod damnum is always iſſued, 
and non damnum certified before it is grant- 
ed; and therefore it is proper to examine the 
ſeveral modes which have been propoſed of 
extending this right of ſuffrage. The firſt 1s, 
that of opening all charters of cities and bo- 
roughs, and giving to every inhabitant, as 1s 
the caſe in Weſtminſter, a right to vote. Now, 
before we proceed to examine the juſtice of 
this mode, let us aſk the propoſers of it, if 
they wiſh to ſee elections for London, Briſtol, 
Norwich, York, Liverpool, and the other 
great towns, carried on in the ſame manner as 
we have ſeen thoſe for Weſtminſter? I mean 
no reflection upon any candidate or party; 
but I appeal to your own good ſenſe and 
knowledge of facts for juſtifying my aſſertion, 
that all the riots, perjuries, and murders, 
which the elections in Weſtminſter have oc- 
caſioned, were owing to the lowneſs of the 
qualification which gives a right to vote; and 
that the only way to remedy the evil, is the 
raifing the qualification, ſo as to confine the 
right of voting to the reſpectable inhabitants. 
Charters, I know, are repreſented by ſpecula- 
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tive politicians, as great impediments to trade, 
and injurious to the placesto which they were 
granted : but thoſe gentlemen muſt give me 
leave to ſay, they reaſon unfairly, when they 
take the preſent ſtate of this favoured - coun- 
try for the ground of their argument, without 
adverting to what was its ſtate when the char- 
ters I have before ſpoken of were granted. 
We now ſee nothing of the civil and crimi- 
nal, and military juriſdiction, which the barons 
then exerciſed over their tenants, the king and 
parliament having happily annihilated it ; but 
if it be recollected what it was in thoſe times, I 
ſhall not be thought too bold in afſerting in my 
turn, that, without the grant of charters by the 
king, which exempted the inhabitants from 
ſuch juriſdiction, England would never have 
enjoyed any conſiderable trade, either in thoſe 
towns, or any where elſe; and if we enquire 
into the cauſes which have retarded the progreſs 
of trade and the manufactures in Scotland and 
Wales, we ſhall find them to be the remnant 
of the feudal power, claimed and exerciſed by 
their lords or barons, and the want of charters 
to protect the inhabitants, and enable them to 
make rules for their own government, Char- 


D 
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tered rights ought therefore to be, as they have 
hitherto been, highly reſpected, and tenderly 
dealt with. But the injuſtice and unreaſon- 
ableneſs of the propoſition of opening char- 
ters, and extending the right of election to all 
the inhabitants of cities and corporations, will 
appear more evidently from a ſimple ſtate- 
ment of the caſe, and I will take the city of 
London for the inſtance, by whoſe charter, as 
I have already ſhewn, the right of electing 
members to parliament is veſted in the livery- 
men. Under this charter the city of London 
has increaſed in trade and opulence beyond 
what was ever known of any other city in the 
world; but the liverymen, though now 
amounting to about eight thouſand, have not 
increaſed equally with the other inhabitants, 
who may now be ſuppoſed to amount to two 
hundred thouſand, who have no ſhare in the 
government of the city, or right to vote in the 
election of its members. Theſe two hundred 
thouſand, therefore, ſay to the eight thouſand 
liverymen, we deſire equal rights with you, as 
we pay all taxes equally with you, and it is un- 
reaſonable and unequal, that eight thouſand 
ſhould chuſe the members for two hundred 

thouſand : but may not the liverymen fairly 
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anſwer, you knew what the conſtitution of our 
city was when you came to reſide in it, and 
you were induced to come on account of the 
advantages you expected to enjoy under that 
conſtitution, which has preſerved ſuch good 
order, and given ſuch protection to perſons 
and property, that the trade and opulence of 
the inhabitants have riſen to their preſent 
amazing heighth ; and in this proſperity you 
have had your full ſhare, and you have been 
allowed peaceably to enjoy all the advantages 
you expetted when you came to reſide among 
us, for we have done nothing againſt you; it 
is not therefore a very. proper return for our 
probity and kindneſs, to aſk us to give up our 
rights of election to you, which would be the 
caſe if your two hundred thouſand were to 
vote for our members, as our eight thouſand 
votes would then be as nothing againſt your 
two hundred thouſand : and why ſhould we 
alter the conſtitution of our city, ſeeing you 
yourſelves have proved its excellence, by the 
great increaſe of your numbers, and the vaſt 
amount of your riches acquired under it? 
Apply for members for yourſelves, if you think 
fit; but don't aſk us to give you up ours.— 
What I have ſaid upon this head, will, I am 
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perſuaded, fully ſatisfy you, that the mode of 
opening charters ought not to be generally 
adopted: and the ſame train of reaſoning will 
equally ſerve to ſhew that the right of the 
freeholders to ele& knights of the ſhires ought 
not to be broken in upon, much leſs taken 
away, by extending the right of election to all 
inhabitants who pay taxes. To do either 
would be to alter the conſtitution, not to re- 
form it ; for reforming it implies the reſtor- 
ing it to its primitive ſtate, by the correction 
of abuſes. Whereas I have ſhewn, that thoſe 
to whom you want to give a right of elective 
ſuffrage, never had it, nor can poſſeſs it, 
confiſtently with the principles upon which 
the conſtitution 15 founded. If, indeed, you 
mean to contend, that the conſtitution is im- 
perfect, and that the extention of the right of 
elective ſuffrage, in the manner you propoſe, 
would be an improvement, that is quite ano- 
ther ground of debate, and opens a wide ſield 
of diſcuſſion: I will not, however, enter upon 
it at preſent, any further then to ſay to you, 
what I did to a great miniſter, who aſked me, 
if I did not think it would have been better for 
thiscountry if the navigation laws had not been 
carried into ſtrict execution? That in the laſt 
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war Great Britain had put forth a naval force 
beyond what the world had ever ſeen. That 
ſhe had, at the ſame time, a greater number of 
ſhips employed as tranſports, victuallers, and 
ſtore-ſhips, than had ever been employed by 
any nation. That ſhe carried on a greater trade 
at the ſame time, than ever ſhe had done be- 
fore; and that all this had ariſen under the na- 
vigation laws. How much better things might 
have been, if there had been no ſuch laws, or 
they had been leſs ſtrictly executed, I could 
not pretend to ſay ; but the preſent ſtate ſatis- 
fied me; and when I ſaw things proſpering ſo 
well, under the preſent mode, I did not think 
it prudent to riſk a change. But however 
averſe I am to alterations of the conſtituti- 
on, I am by no means an enemy to the cor- 
rection of ſuch abuſes as may have crept in 
by length of time, or change of manners, or 
to the reſtoration of ſuch rights as may have 
been inadvertantly . or fraudulent- 
ly taken away. 


The prerogative of the crown, to grant char- 
ters of incorporation, with the right to ſend 
citizens or burgeſſes to parliament, was highly 
beneficial to the democratic part of the con- 
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ſtitution, inaſmuch as it was not only the 
means of taking the inhabitants of towns 
out of the juriſdiction of the barons, while 
they had any juriſdiction, but of balancing 
their weight in the legiſlature. It ſerved too 
to preſerve that eſſential principle of the con- 
ſtitution, that the elective franchiſe ſhould be 
attached to the permanent property of the 
kingdom, from loſing its influence through 
the increaſe of the wealthy inhabitants in the 
formerly unimproved parts of the kingdom, 
and the enlargement of villages into great and 
populous towns, by following ſuch increaſe of 
wealthy inhabitants, with the grant of the 
elective franchiſe. The reaſons which in- 
duced the crown to give to certain inhabi- 
tants of Saliſbury, and other newly grown-up 
great towns, a right to ſend citizens or bur- 
geſſes to parliament, are now equally cogent, 
for making the like grants to certain of the 
inhabitants of Birmingham, Mancheſter, and 


Sheffield; and the opulent inhabitants of thoſe 


towns have the ſame claim to a ſhare in the 
legiſlature with any of the former. If, there- 
fore, that prerogative be extinguiſhed by the 
act of union, it ought to be revived by act of 
parliament, or at leaſt, parliament ought to 
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do what the crown formerly did, in order to 
preſerve the fundamental principle of the 
conſtitution in vigor, 


The objection that the Houſe of Commons 
would, by this means, become too numerous for 
buſineſs, ought not to have any weight, where 
the principles of the conſtitution are involved 
in the conſideration; and, beſides, the fact 
is not ſo; for how often do we ſee the public 
buſineſs retarded for want of a ſufficient num- 
ber of members attending in their places; and 
if it were otherways, and the preſent chamber 
was too ſmall to admit a greater number, it 
would ſurely be better to go to the expence of 
erecting a larger houle, than to ſuffer the firſt 
principle of the conſtitution to loſe it efficacy. 
In reſpect to the knights of the ſhires, the re- 
preſentatives of the freeholders, although the 
number of their conſtituents 1s much increaſed 
by the diviſion of freeholds, I do not think 
that circumſtance gives them any right to an 
additional number of repreſentatives; becauſe, 
the foundation of their right to ſend repre- 
ſentative 1s not altered. In the caſes of the 
palatinates of Cheſter and Durham, when they 
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were made Engliſh counties by act of parlia- 
went, the freeholders were declared entitled 
to ſend repreſentatives; and if it ſhould be 
judged fit to increaſe the number of knights 
in the Houſe of Commons, the ſame power 
which mcorporated thoſe counties, can divide 
fuch as are too large for convenience, and by 
giving each diviſion ſeparate repreſentatives, 
make the whole repreſentation more equal. 
Thus, for inſtance, if an act of parliament 
ſhould make each riding of Yorkſhire a ſe- 
parate county, and impower the freeholders in 
each to ſend two knights, the proportion be- 
tween the repreſentation of the freeholders of 
Yorkſhire and Rutlandſhire would be rendered 
more equal. But in whatever reſpects the 
repreſentation of the freeholders, the utmoſt 
care ſhould be taken not to admit any right in 
their repreſentatives, to deſtroy or abridge 
their franchiſe; for upon the inherent undefea- 
fible right of the freeholders of England to ſix 
in parliament, either themſelves, or by knights 
elected by them, as their repreſentatives, reſts 
the whole fabric of our excellent conſtitution; 
and, therefore, an act which deprives any de- 
ſcription of legal freeholders of their right to 
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elect without imputing to them any crime or 
act of forfeiture, ought to be univerſally re- 
probated by all the freeholders of the king- 
dom, as an aſſumption of power 1n the repre- 
ſentatives, to determine who ſhould be their 
conſtituents. The pretence of diminiſhing the 
influence of the crown, has always been the 
bate thrown out to lure the people to enlarge 
the power of popular demogoges ; but as the 
great and diſtinguiſhing charaReriſtic of our 
government 1s the due balance of the three 
eſtates of which it conſiſts, every Engliſhman 
ought to bear in mind that the ſubjugation of 
either to the others, deſtroys that balance, 


and overturns the government. 


That no king has ever been able to govern 
this country without a parliament ; but, that 
an Houſe of Commons has deſtroyed both 
king and lords, and eſtabliſhed a government 


without either. 


The modes I have ſuggeſted, of adding citi- 
zens or burgeſſes, and increaſing the number of 
knights of ſhires, purſue the line of the conſti- 
tution, and are perſectly conſonant to its fun- 
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damental principles, and correſpond with an- 
cient prattice, and may therefore be ſafely 
adopted. They would occaſion no commo- 
tions or diſcontents, for although they would 
benefit many, they would make no innova- 
tions, nor trench upon any rights which ought 
to be held ſacred, and could not, therefore, 


_ excite oppoſition, nor give any good ſubject 


offence ; and I ſhould hope, that all who 
really mean the ſtrengthening the conſtitu- 
tion, by extending the elettive franchiſe, or, 
as you term it, widening the bottom of the 
pyramid, would be fatisfied, and the wiſhes 
of none other ought to be gratified. But, as 
in order to obtain ſuch extention, the moſt re- 
ſpectable applications ſhould be made to the 
legiſlature, let me earneſtly exhort you, to 
avoid every appearance of tumult or faction, 
and to hold no meetings, or form any aſſoci- 
ations, which may create diſturbances, or ex- 
cite apprehenſions of them; but exert your- 
ſelves, and employ your influence over thoſe 


connected with you, to preſerve the public 


peace in all places, and upon all occaſions; 


and by ſo doing give teſtimony of your duty 


and allegiance to the king, your reverence 
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and ſubmiſhon to the laws, and your attach- 
ment to the conſtitution, in which you wall 
meet with the hearty concurrence of your 
fellow-citizen, 


WILLIAM KNOX. 


SOHO-SQUARE, 


DECEMBER, 1792, 


j 
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26 HENRY vin. 


Concerning the laws to be uſed in Wales. 


« Axp be it further enacted, that for this pre- 
* ſent parliament, and all other parliaments, to 
* be holden and kept for this realm, two knights 
* ſhall be choſen, and elected to the ſame par- 
* lament, for the ſhire of Monmouth, and 
* one burgeſs for the borough of Monmouth, 
* in like manner, form and order, as knights 
* and burgeſſes of the parliament be elected, 
* and choſen in all other ſhires of this realm 
* of England; and that the ſame knights and 
* burgeſſes ſhall have like dignity, pre-emi- 
* nence, and privilege, and ſhall be allowed 
* ſuch fees as other knights and burgeſſes of 
the parliament have been allowed.” And fo 
for all the other ſhires and boroughs. 


it: 
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An af for making of knights and bur- 
geſſes within the county and city of 
Cheſter. 


The 34 and 35 HENRY vi. 


«To the king our ſovereign Lord, in moſt 
* humble wiſe ſhewn unto your moſt excellent 
* Majeſty, the inhabitants of your Grace's 
* county palatine of Cheſter, That where the 
* ſaid county palatine of Cheſter is, and hath 
been always hitherto exempt, excluded, and 
* ſeparated out and from your high court of 
* parliament, to have any knights and burgeſſes 
* within the ſaid court; by reaſon whereof 
* the ſaid inhabitants have hitherto ſuſtained 
* manifold diſheriſons, loſſes, and damages, 
* as well in their lands, goods, and bodies, as 
in the good, civil, and politic governance 
and maintenance of the commonwealth of 
* their ſaid county. And, foraſmuch, as the 
* inhabitants have always hitherto been bound 
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© by the acts and ſtatutes made and ordained 
* by your ſaid Highneſs and your moſt noble 
* progenitors, by authority of the faid court, 
* as far forth as other counties, cities, and 
* boroughs have been, that have had their 
knights and burgeſſes within your ſaid court 
* of parliament, and yet have had neither 
knight nor burgeſs there, for the ſaid coun- 
* ty palatine, the ſaid inhabitants, for lack 
* thereof, have been oftentimes taiched and 
* grieved with acts and ſtatutes made within 
the ſaid court, as well derogatory unto the 
* moſt ancient juriſdictions, liberties, and pri- 
* vileges of your ſaid county palatine, as 
* prejudicial unto the commonwealth, quiet- 
** neſs, reſt, and peace, of your Grace's moſt 
* bounden ſubjects, inhabiting within the ſame; 
* for remedy whereof, it may pleaſe your ſaid 
« Highneſs, that it may be enacted, with the 
* aſſent of the lords, ſpiritual and temporal, 
* and the commons, in this preſent parliament 
e aſſembled, and by the authority of the ſame, 
* that from the end of this preſent ſeſſion, the 
* ſaid gounty palatine Cheſter ſhall have two 
©* knights for the ſaid ,county palatine, and 
* likewiſe two citizens, to be burgeſſes for the 
city of Cheſter, to be elected and choſen by 
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* proceſs, to be awarded by the chancellor of 
England, unto the chamberlain of Cheſter, 
his lieutenant and deputy for the time being; 
and alſo like proceſs to be made by the ſaid 


* chamberlain, his lieutenant, or deputy, to the 
* ſheriff of the ſaid county of Cheſter, and the 


* ſame election to be made under like manner 
and form, to all intents and conſtructions and 


é purpoſes, as is uſed within the county pala- 
* tine of Lancaſter, or any other county and 
* city within this realm of England ; which 
* ſaid knights and burgeſſes, and every of 
* them, ſo elected and choſen, ſhall be returned 
* by the ſaid ſheriff into the chancery of Eng- 
land, in due form and upon like pain, as it is 
* ordained, that the ſheriff or ſheriffs of any 
* other county within this realm, ſhould make 
their return in like caſe; and which ſaid 
knights and burgeſſes, and every of them, ſo 
elected and returned, ſhall be knights and 
* burgeſles of the courtof parliament, and have 
© like voice and authority to all intents and pur- 
* poſes as any other the knights and burgeſſes 
© of the ſaid court of parliament have uſe and 
_ * enjoy, and in likewiſe ſhall and mäy take 


all and every ſuch liberties, advantages, dig- 


- Wa 
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© nities, privileges, wages, fees, and commodi- 
* ties, concerning this ſaid court of parliament, 
* to all intents, conſtructions, and purpoſſes, 
* as any other the knights and burgeſſes of the 
* {aid court ſhall, may, or ought to have, take, 
© or enjoy.” 
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25 CHARLES 11. 


An act to enable the county palatine of 
Durham to ſend knights and burgeſſes 
to ſerve in parliament. 


«* Wuzrzas the inhabitants of the county 
* palatine of Durham have not hitherto had 
* the liberty and privilege of electing and 
* ſending any knights and burgeſſes to the 
* high court of parliament, although the in- 
* habitants of the ſaid county palatine are 
* liable to all payments, rates, and ſubſidies, 
* granted by parliament, equally with the in- 
* habitants of other counties, cities, and bo- 
* roughs in this kingdom, who have their 
* knights and burgeſſes in the parliament, and 
* are therefore concerned equally with others, 
* the inhabitants of this kingdom, to have 
knights and burgeſſes in the ſaid high court 
of parliament, of their own election, to re- 

* preſent the condition of their country, as 
* the inhabitants of other counties, cities, and 
* boroughs of this kingdom have, Wherefore, 
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© may 1t pleaſe your Majeſty, that it may be 
* enacted, and be it enacted, by the King's moſt 
* excellent Majeſty, by and with the advice 
and aſſent of the lords ſpiritual and tempo- 
ral, and the commons in the preſent parlia- 
© ment aſſembled, and by the authority of the 
* {ame, that from time to time, and at all times, 
* from and after the end of this preſent ſeſſion 
* of parliament, the ſaid county palatine of 
* Durham may have two knights for the ſame 
county, and the city of Durham two citizens, 
to be burgeſſes for the ſaid city for ever 
* hereafter, to ſerve in the high court of par- 
* lament, to be elected and choſen by virtue 
* of your Majeſty's writ, to be awarded by the 
* lord chancellor, or lord keeper of the great 
* ſeal of England for the time being, in that 
* behalf to the lord biſhop of Durham, or his 
temporal chancellor of the ſaid county of 
„ Durham, and a precept to be thereupon 
grounded and made by the ſaid biſhop of 
* Durham, or his temporal chancellor for the 
time being, to the ſheriff of the ſaid county 
« for the time being; and the ſame election, 
from time to time, to be made in aber 

and form following; that is to ſay, the electi- 
„ons of the knights to ſerve for the faid 
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* county palantine, from time to time, here- 
* after to be made by the greater number of 
* freeholders of the ſaid county palatine of 
* Durham, which, from time to time, ſhall be 
** preſent at ſuch elections, accordingly as is 
* uſed in other counties in this your Majeſty's 
* kingdom; and that the election of the ſaid 
” burgeſles, from time to time, to ſerve in the 
* high court of parliament for the city of 
Durham, to be made, from time to time, 
* by the major part of the mayor, aldermen, 
and freemen of the ſaid city of Durham, 
* which, from time to time, ſhall be preſent at 
* ſuch elections; which ſaid knights and bur- 

* geſles, and every of them, ſo elected or re- 
turned, ſhall be returned by the ſaid ſheriff 
into the chancery of England, in due form, 
* and upon the like pains as be ordained for the 
* ſheriff or ſheriffs of any other county in this 
* kingdom, to make his or their return in like 
* caſes; and that the ſaid knights and bur- 
geſſes, and every of them, ſo elected or re- 
© turned, ſhall be, by authority of this preſent 
act, knights and burgeſſes of the high court 
* of parliament, to all intents and purpoſes, 
* and have and uſe the like voice, authority, 
* and places therein, to all intents and pur- 
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* poſes, as any other the knights and burgetſes 
of the ſaid high court of parliament have, 
* uſe, andenjoy; and likewiſe ſhall and may, 
« by virtue of this preſent act, take, have, uſe, 
* and enjoy all ſuch and the like liberties, ad- 
« yantages, dignities, and privileges, concern- 
* ing the ſaid court of parliament, to all in- 
* tents, conſtructions, and purpoſes, as any 
* other the knights and burgeſſes of the ſaid 
* high court of parliament have taken, had, 

* uſed or enjoyed,, or ſhall, may, Or * 
5 hereafter to have, uſe, and enjoy. 5 5 | 


